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The Christian Mandate* 


Christians and the Churches (denominations and local churches)** have 
a mandate to fulfill the will of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. They 
are the evangels of God’s redemptive love urging all men to know God’s 
love and to recognize one another as brothers. The world is filled with 
conflict, greed, suspicion and fear because Christians and the Churches** 
have failed to trust and to act upon this faith. Thus justice and right¬ 
eousness and love are frustrated and denied. 

The Churches must begin within their own houses and among their own 
members. Only then can they challenge others to follow in the Way. 

An inclusive Christian fellowship must be the goal and the practice of the 
Churches in Greater Chicago. This cannot be achieved simply by passing 
resolutions or the preaching of sermons. It will require positive action 
by individual Christians and individual congregations within the frame¬ 
work of patience, planning, tact, and persistent goodwill. But there must 
be an unremitting push toward the goal. Membership in Churches must 
be open to all without regard to race. 

Christians and Christian Churches must confess their shortcomings in 
this regard—call it sin for that is what racial prejudice and arrogance 
are in the sight of God. Then with the strength and wisdom of God they 
may rise from knees of penitential prayer and live in peace and power by 
the love revealed in Jesus Christ. 

In the midst of the turmoil of conflict, suspicion and hate of the 20th 
century stand the Churches of Jesus Christ with a magnificent proclama¬ 
tion— 


“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself, and has committed to us the 
ministry of reconciliation.” 

This is the Christian Mandate which when fulfilled will bring all men 
into fellowship with one another. This is obedience to God as sovereign 
will for men and for cities and nations. 


• "The Christian Mandate” is an official statement of the Federa¬ 
tion’s Department of Citizenship Education and Action. It was 
approved by the Department on March 4, 1957 and by the Fede¬ 
ration’s Board of Directors, June 7, 1957. The rest of this 
document is the responsibility of the committee which prepared 
it. 

** Churches with a capital “C” is used in this document to indicate 
the denominations or communions AND their local churches; or 
Church is used to mean a single communion. Used with a small 
« C ” the word means local congregations. The word Protestant is 
used to indicate the denominations that have stemmed from the 
Reformation movement; or to characterize the democratic cul¬ 
ture that has emerged within that context. 



I 

The Basis For Christian Race Relations 

“For God so loved the world ...” John 3:16 

The Christian basis for relations between races, as in all matters, is 
God’s redeeming love through Jesus Christ. The Christian’s life is to be 
marked by this love, above all other qualities. He knows that this love 
is universal, impartial, unfailing, and that his own purpose in life is to 
become more an instrument of God’s redeeming love. 

★ 

“Have we not all one father?” . . . Malachi 2:10 

“And Peter . . . said: ‘Truly I perceive that God 
shows no partiality, but in every nation any 
one who fears him and does what is right is 
acceptable to him.’ ” Acts 10:34.35 

The Scriptures are perfectly clear as to the essential unity of the human 
race. All of God’s children are fundamentally alike, despite certain 
external differences of size, color, and feature. If God is the Father of all, 
then all men are brothers. 

★ 

“For he is our peace, who has made us both one, 
and has broken down the dividing wall of hostility . . . 
that he . .. might reconcile us both to God in one body 
through the cross ...” Ephesians 2:14-16 

The redemptive act of God in Jesus Christ is central to the Christian 
faith. Through faith in Christ man is reconciled both to God and to 
his fellow man. Feelings of prejudice, partiality, or superiority are 
sins against the unity Christ came to bring. The Christian knows too 
that he must be forgiving if he is to be forgiven. 

★ 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek . . . slave nor free . . . 
male nor female; for you are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Galatians 3:28 

The Christian fellowship—the Church—has been inclusive from the very 
beginning. On the day of Pentecost, the “birthday of the Church,” we 
read of 3,000 people from sixteen nations and races who believed and 
were baptized. It is God who has opened the door of the Church; no 
human being or local congregation has any right to declare it closed to 
anyone. The Church, including all its local congregations, does not belong 
to man but to God. Its basic purpose is to reflect God’s saving love in its 
community. 

★ 

“ . . . perfect love cast out fear . . . and he who fears 
is not perfected in love ... If anyone says 
T love God’ and hates his brother, he is a 
liar ...” I John 4:18-20 
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Usually it is fear which keeps people from Christian attitudes in race 
relations. Fear of the unknown, personified in a different racial group, 
fear of economic loss, fear for personal safety, fear of what friends and 
neighbors might say, combine to perpetuate unchristian conduct in 
human relations. To grow up to the full stature of Christ, the Christian 
must let love cast out these fears, and trust God for the results. 

★ 

“ ... as you did it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, you did it unto me.” Matthew 25:40 

A Christian knows that every person is of infinite worth because he is 
a child of God in creation and the object of the sacrifice of Christ in 
redemption. A Christian therefore is called upon to give courageous 
witness to the worth of all men by his own attitudes and acts even if 
they involve him in conflict with his culture. It is not a question of 
what a Christian may do with safety but what he must do with integrity. 

★ 

“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations ...” Matthew 28:20 

Christ’s commission to his followers is the same today as it was 2,000 
years ago. Evangelism is an inescapable responsibility of living Churches. 
In America people of all nations are living in the very shadows of our 
church buildings. To limit the outreach of any congregation is to destroy 
its soul. To minister in love to all in the local church’s community brings 
the blessing of God. 



Background For Racial Tension 
in the Chicago Region 


Whether they were Germans or Italians, Irish or Negroes, Mexicans or 
Swedes, all who have contributed to the growth of Chicago have come 
here for essentially the same reasons—opportunity to earn a living, to 
educate their children, and to enjoy a larger sense of freedom. Any 
marked inflow of residents to a community creates a certain amount of 
tension, even if the newcomers are of the same race and nationality as 
those already there. Generally, minority nationality and racial groups 
have established their first settlements in the poorer sections of the city, 
have needed to take the less remunerative and less pleasant jobs, and 
have usually been made to feel inferior and unaccepted by those* who 
preceded them. 


Negroes have had certain additional problems to face. They are handi¬ 
capped by the background of slavery, with its later counterpart of 
poverty, social subordination, and sergregation. 

The most persistent, least changeable factor influencing the Negro’s 
adjustment has been his color, which makes it possible for the white 
population to treat him not as an individual, judged by his own merit or 
achievement, but as a representative of a group, all of whose members 
are assumed to be alike. The passage of time and the generations which 
removed the distinguishing characteristics of the European immigrant 
and made him acceptable in the white American community have not 
operated in the same way for the Negro. 


A shift of substantial numbers of Negroes from the rural South to the 
relative freedom of the urban North created many problems for those 
who made the move and also for both Negroes and whites who were 
already established in the northern cities. 


Such a movement took place during the last two decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century. By 1900, 30,000 lived in the city. They settled in the 
deteriorated sections, especially on the South Side. The first great mass 
migration to northern cities occurred during the First World War, when 
few immigrants entered the United States, and the steel industries and 
packing plants were short of laborers. By 1920 there were 109,500 
Negroes m Chicago. The next decade saw an even greater increase The 
slowed down during the depression but picked up again during 
the 1940 s. By 1950 Negro population was 492,300. 


Since 1950 the movement has been even faster, due to the increasing 
tension in the Southern States, the job opportunities in the North and 
the Negro s determination to be free from segregation. It is estimated 
that between 25,000 and 40,000 Negroes are arriving in Chicago each 
year. Estimates for the 1960 population range from 800,000 to 1,000,000. 

Most Negroes, like countless other migrants ,have arrived in Chicago with 
no resources other than the strength of their bodies, a willingness to 
work, and perhaps friends or relatives who have preceded them. The 
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types of work which were open to them at first were largely manual 
labor, personal service, and work in hotels, at low rates of pay. 

It has been necessary for them to locate in areas where housing was old 
and community services were poor or lacking. As their numbers in¬ 
creased, those with improved income tended to move away from the 
congested and disorganized areas, seeking better living conditions. Re¬ 
strictive convenants, now legally unenforceable and steadily less effective, 
still seriously retard the movement of Negroes, so that expansion has 
been chiefly on the margins of established Negro communities. The dif¬ 
ficulty of moving and the continued growth of the Negro population have 
for decades resulted in serious overcrowding and unreasonably high 
rent rates. This has led to deterioration of living conditions in many 
communities. 

Segregation in housing has re-inforced other forms of discrimination: in 
social life, earning a living, education, recreation, church membership 
and public services—in fact, in all the processes of living. The Negro 
community has to a great extent developed its own leadership and cul¬ 
tural institutions. 

The opposition to the Negro and the reciprocal feeling of hostility which 
has been engendered among Negroes and other minority groups have 
occasionally come to a head in open conflict and rioting. The basis for 
these deep resentments and fears must be removed through the efforts 
of all races if we are to have a genuinely democratic and Christian 
community. 



Ill 

Tension Areas and What The Churches 
Can Do About Them 


Housing 

The acute housing shortage in Chicago and the surrounding metropolitan 
area has created keen, even bitter, competition for available housing. 
Racial prejudice and animosity, already present, are greatly stimulated 
by this competition and are especially directed toward those minorities 
which are most easily distinguished. The Negro community in Chicago 
is literally bursting its bounds. Sheer pressure of population has forced 
expansion. It is estimated that upwards of 10,000 new Negro families are 
moving into the Chicago area each year, and that two and a half more 
blocks each week are added to the number of blocks with at least 25 
percent Negro occupancy. (Real Estate Research Corporation, 1956.) 
Population movements of this size, involving different racial and cultural 
groups, almost inevitably kindle suspicion and tension. 

The situation is further aggravated by some real estate owners and 
operators, white and Negro, who for a long time have exploited the 
perennial housing shortage by dividing buildings into one—or two-room 
apartments which frequently lack proper sanitary facilities or sufficient 
privacy. A survey in one area revealed that 3,580 families plus 646 
roomers were living in dwelling units built for 1,127 families. Such over¬ 
crowding and intensive use are responsible for deterioration of the 
physical condition of the property, abnormally high incidence of disease, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime. These social and economic conditions 
then tend mistakenly to be identified with the particular minorities oc¬ 
cupying the property. 

A factor of major importance in improving housing conditions for 
minority groups in Chicago has been the work of the Chicago Housing 
Authority, which provides homes for low-income families without dis¬ 
crimination as to race. In the past twenty-one years this governmental- 
agency has completed 29 housing projects and now has four others under 
construction.* Together these projects supply 18,447 dwelling units. In 
the design and land-purchase stages are 28 additional projects, which will 
provide approximately 9,000 more dwellings. About 80 per cent of this 
housing is occupied by Negroes and currently Negro tenants are in all 
but one of these projects. 

The Chicago Land Clearance Commission, which also operates in part on 
the basis of federal loans and grants, in its nine years of existence has 
cleared, or is clearing, 474 acres of slum dwellings. Most of this space 
has been on the South side in the Negro district. Housing redevelopments 
on this land are required to be open on a non-discriminatory basis. In 
these developments care should be taken to see that political considera¬ 
tion and special interests do not produce a new condition of housing 
segregation. 

There is general acceptance of the idea that a program of public housing 
is needed to supplement private efforts, if people are to be adequately 
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sheltered. But it is not generally recognized that people in the underprivi¬ 
leged areas which are not included in such housing projects are equally 
entitled to protection through the enforcement of housing, building, and 
zoning codes, as well as to public services such as policing, garbage col¬ 
lection, street lighting, and educational facilities for their children. 

* Data as of early 1957 

The old argument that if Negroes move into an area property values will 
fall, is being disproved in numerous situations. While it is true that 
whites sometimes become panic-stricken and quickly sell their homes, 
thereby undercutting property values, eventually real estate values 
return to their earlier level or even rise above it. And the whites who 
remain often revise their earlier opinion. As one woman, who was for¬ 
merly very hostile to the in-movement of Negroes, remarked, “My new 
neighbors are more quiet and the children are more respectful than 
those who used to live here.” The pastor of a Lutheran church and paro¬ 
chial school in Englewood states that two years ago when the area was 
occupied by whites his school had a window-breakage bill of $170, but 
there has been no breakage since the block “changed hands.” 

Important to the whole question of housing for racial minorities is 
equality of opportunity in financing either the building or the purchasing 
of a home. The prospective minority-group home owner has great diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a loan and may be compelled to pay higher rates of 
interest; and his insurance rates may also be higher. 

It is, of course, obvious that under current real estate practices racial 
minorities may not buy where they choose on an open market. 

y. What the Churches can do: 

Local churches can begin by encouraging their members to study the 
housing situation in their own vicinity. Especially where Negroes and 
whites are living in the same or adjoining communities, committees from 
their churches should study and work together on the problem. 

/The Churches can make a large contribution by educating their. total 
membership concerning housing and its influence on race relations in the 
Chicago area. Members who are property owners should be urged to 
refuse to join restrictive “gentlemen’s agreements^ or exploit racial pre¬ 
judice even for their own financial advantage.*'The Churches can act 
affirmatively by challenging their members, whether owners or tenants, 
to remain in an area when its racial composition begins to change, and 
to assist in building a stable, co-operative, democratic neighborhood. A 
local church can properly stimulate pride in the local community/One 
church organized a clean-up campaign and even arranged to secure paint 
at wholesale prices to make it more available for persons willing to im¬ 
prove the appearance of their houses. At Christmas time, through the 
efforts of the inter-racial block committee (also organized by the church), 
each of the 38 houses in the block had a lighted tree in its front yard. 

Property owners, white and Negro alike, should be alerted to the fact 
that it is unchristian to select tenants on the basis of race. A real estate 
operator who capitalizes on the fears of white people in a changing area 
and on the desperate need of Negroes for housing, sins against God and 
his fellow men. Real estate dealers in city and suburbs should be helped 
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to realize that the desire of the people in any given neighborhood is to 
maintain the fine residential qualities of that neighborhood, and should 
be persuaded that these qualities can be maintained by a careful selec¬ 
tion of purchases regardless of their race, color, creed, or national back¬ 
ground. 

* A conspicuous example of Church action in this regard is the advice given 
to Presbyterians by the Ceneral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
in 1956, to wit, that in the sale of residential property Christians should 
practice non-discrimination. 


Employment 


The number of jobs available for Negroes and members of other minority 
groups has increased greatly during the last ten years, because of the 
expanding economy, the demand for workers, and the activity of various 
private and public agencies. Employment opportunities are increasing 
for non-whites both quantitatively and qualitatively. The number of em¬ 
ployed non-whites is now commensurate to their ratio in the population; 
this is a decided gain. The federal census on occupational trends for the 
nation for the period between 1948 and 1955 reflects a significant ex¬ 
pansion in the classes of professional and technical workers, clerical 
workers, sales workers, and service workers among non-whites. Decreases 
occurred found among farmers and farm laborers. In these higher status 
occupations showing gains, non-whites have made relatively greater gains 
than whites. In spite of these gains, since a relatively higher percentage 
of non-whites are looking for work, the unemployment rate of non-whites 
is about twice that of white workers. Nevertheless, the economic status 
and general well-being of these minorities have improved. 

Factories and business firms in the Chicago area are increasingly employ¬ 
ing new persons on a merit basis. This trend is slow but consistent. The 
number of firms receiving awards for the fair treatment of all people, the 
increased leadership that some Chicago business men are giving to fair 
employment practices, and equal job opportunities in public employment 
attest to the fact that discrimination is gradually being recognized as 
against good civic and business policy. 

However, it is estimated that fully 90 per cent of the employing firms in 
the Chicago area practise some form of discrimination which increases 
the difficulties for minorities to compete on an equal basis for jobs. For 
example, while many firms employ Negroes, they do not give them equal 
opportunities to advance on the basis of their qualifications to the better 
paid rating or to the while-collar positions. The number of discriminatory 
advertisements of jobs and the number of complaints of unfair employ¬ 
ment policy indicate that much work is yet to be done before everyone 
has a fair and equal chance to earn a living without being discriminated 
against because of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

What the Churches can do: 



'The Churches have an unusual opportunity to enlighten their members, 
whether they be employers, employees, or consumers, as to the obliga¬ 
tions of Christians in the common concern of earning a living. The 
Churches themselves should set an example by applying fair employment 
policies in the local church and also in their national boards and agen- 
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cies. i. he Churches can urge that, as Christians, employers not discrimi¬ 
nate in hiring and promotion practices; that employees learn to work 
co-operatively with people of other races, and be punctual, regular on 
the job, efficient, and courteous; that members of labor unions open 
doors of the union to Negro workers; that customers appreciate good ser¬ 
vice regardless of the color of the hand that waits on them; that citizens 
support efforts to secure fair employment practices which assure equal 
opportunities for all. 


Education 

There is in Chicago an avowed policy to teach all the children of all the 
people with equal consideration. Increasing demands on school facilities, 
shortage of teachers, and intergroup tensions point up the need for 
school officials and other community leaders to implement the stated 
policy. 

Because of residential segregation most of the schools in the Chicago 
area are essentially segregated. The location of school buildings and the 
boundaries of school districts sometimes support this pattern. 

While the City of Chicago has been a leader in the employment of non¬ 
white teachers, Negro teachers are usually assigned to schools made up 
largely of Negro children. Many suburban communities in the Chicago 
area lag in extending any opportunity to qualified non-white teacher. 

A forthright program of teacher training in intergroup relations would 
help to alleviate the problems of group tensions, reduce complaints of 
discrimination, and enhance vocational training opportunities. 

What the Churches can do: 

JChurches should actively work for adequate school facilities not only in 
the neighborhoods of their congregations, but also in areas of underprivi¬ 
lege. The more serious the tensions in a given area, the more important 
it is to provide teachers who by training and experience are equipped 
to give constructive leadership. Therefore, Churches should stress the 
relation between a good public school system and the development of 
a democratic society. This requires adequate school budgets, proper 
salaries for teachers, and reasonably modern school facilities in ALL sec¬ 
tions of the city. Church leaders, with the full realization that such an 
undertaking will cost money, must help their members and neighbors to 
see its importance and the need of supporting the efforts of their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Board of Education to remove the discriminatory fac¬ 
tors in the school system and to promote wholesome human relations. 

Churches should also urge all educational institutions open to the public 
to employ qualified teachers and admit qualified students irrespective of 
race, nationality, or religion. Churches have a special obligation where 
the institution is church-related. 


Recreation 

The public and, to a degree, the commercialized recreational facilities of 
Chicago, such as parks, bathing beaches, motion picture theaters, bowling 
alleys, and skating rinks, arc open under law to persons of all races. 
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Reports indicate that during the past several years the attitude of the 
people in several communities has changed from one that was sharply 
antagonistic to a tolerant, if not friendly, acceptance of the presence of 
Negroes in places of amusement. 

Rut it is a well known fact that in certain sections of the city Negroes 
cannot use even the public recreational facilities without fear of encoun¬ 
tering insults and even physical harm. In some sections where public 
recreational facilities are especially needed, there is a serious lack of 
them. 

What the Churches can do: 



v' While recreational activities have many wholesome values, Christians 
'meed to be reminded that when such activities are carried on under 
i segregated conditions, and especially in areas of tension, some of the 
most significant values are lost. 

In the field of recreation, as in other aspects of life, the churches them¬ 
selves should follow a non-discriminatory policy. Churches might well 
provide, on an interchurch basis, carefully planned and supervised 
recreational programs open to young people of all races. Sharing with 
others in social and recreational activities is one of the best methods of 
eliminating the misconceptions on which prejudice breeds. The Churches 
can also encourage their members to carry out the same policy in their 
secular relationships: if they are proprietors ot recreational facilities, 
to open these to all without discrimination on the basis of race; if 
patrons, to support managements which follow such a democratic and 
Christian policy. 


Restaurants and Hotels 


During the past decade there has been considerable improvement in 
restaurant policy. Discrimination, although illegal under state law, is 
still practised in numerous restaurants and especially those located in 
border areas where feeling is intense. In some cases Negro patrons are 
admitted, but may be seated at tables toward the rear, or be served un¬ 
satisfactorily, with the purpose of discouraging their patronage. 

Most hotels now claim to accept persons regardless of race or color, 
although some discourage Negro patronage by various devices. 

What the Churches can do: 



\Church leaders should acquaint themselves with the policies of hotels and 
restaurants in their community and also downtown. Conferences and 
dinners sponsored by Church groups should be held only in places where 
their is no discrimination. Discrimination will appear more rapidly if 
Churches, when holding meetings in hotels and restaurants, will see to 
it that some members of minority races are included. Churches should 
seek to educate their members who are proprietors or employees of 
hotels or restaurants in the full meaning of Christian brotherhood and 
to encourage others to patronize institutions which follow a non-discrimi¬ 
natory practice. 
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Hospitals 

There seems to be no discrimination in governmental hospitals in the 
Chicago area, and the situation in non-governmental hospitals shows im¬ 
provement in recent years. According to the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations in 1956, seven non-governmental hospitals of 56 which 
were studied had Negro physicians on their staffs. Nevertheless, private 
hospitals, including those sponsored by religious groups, continue either 
directly or indirectly to discriminate; for instance, eight Protestant hos¬ 
pitals m Chicago providing 14 per cent of the bassinets cared for only 1 
per cent of the Negro babies. This is in part due to the fact that patients 
are admitted only if their doctors are on the hospital staff. In 1955, 91 
per cent, of the Negro births occurred in six hospitals, with 60 per cent 
in Cook County Hospital alone. 

In 1956 all five medical schools in Chicago accepted Negroes. There were 
15 Negro resident physicians in Chicago hospitals, including the three 
governmental institutions and Provident Hospital; in the latter all resi¬ 
dent doctors were Negroes. 

Nineteen of the 30 accredited schools of nursing in Chicago accept 
Negro students, according to the Directory of the Professional Schools 
of Nursing; eleven do not accept Negro students. 

What the Churches can do: 

\ 

"The traditional organization of the hospital makes it resistant to sugges¬ 
tions for change from outside. Even so-called Church-sponsored institu¬ 
tions are practically autonomous and under the control of their own 
boards and staffs. Nevertheless the Churches have an obligation to seek 
the application of Christian principles in the operation of their own 
agencies. Church members who are on hospital boards can use their in¬ 
fluence to change the pattern to a more open policy toward Negro pro¬ 
fessional people both in the matter of training and service, and in ad¬ 
mittance to the regular staffs. Christian physicians and patients can make 
known their feelings about racial discrimination and bring pressure to 
bear. Similarly, Church members, directly and through their Church 
conferences, should make their attitudes known and inquire concerning 
the hospital’s policy before making contributions. 


Cemeteries 

flrejudice reaches even to the grave. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that many, though not all, cemeteries in and around Chicago discriminate 
against non-Caucasians. There are approximately fifty major cemeteries 
m the Chicago area. Three or four of the older cemeteries allow the 
burial of persons from different racial groups. Segregation of the dead 
has resulted in the formation of three all-Negro cemeteries. The present 
Ne'gl’o burial places also practise segregation except in the case of a 
mixed marriage, but most “white” cemeteries do not make this excep¬ 
tion. * 

An indication of the seriousness of the situation is the fact that a few 
cemetery associations have amended their by-laws since the last war,, to 
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make provision for the interment of the bodies of Japanese-American 
veterans but not for Negroes. 

What the Churches can do: 

Churches and ministers can have significant influence on the policies of 
cemetery associations and therefore have an opportunity to help correct 
the discrimination which is now so prevalent. Through the united agencies 
of the Churches ministers and layman may properly urge a change of 
policy on cemetery officials. 

Social Welfare Services 

Tax-supported social welfare organizations in Chicago and Cook County 
are under legal obligation to serve those in need without reference to 
race, religion, or national origin. Employed personnel is usually selected 
by means of civil service tests or merit examinations administered by 
the agency. Public agencies in the main have a good record of providing 
equal opportunity for staff members of different races. 

State institutions, while receiving persons of all racial groups vary in 
the degree to which they segregate them after admission. 

Private, voluntarily supported family case work agencies on the whole do 
not practise discrimination in their services, and several of them have 
pioneered in employing personnel entirely on the basis of competence. 
Group work agencies, with few exceptions, serve all comers on a neigh¬ 
borhood basis or on the basis of common interests or occupations. Certain 
of these agencies—some settlements, the Y.W.C.A., and several boys' 
clubs—have deliberately sought to bring together young people and 
children from various racial, religious, and cultural backgrounds. The 
Board of Directors of the metropolitan Y.M.C.A. also has a city-wide 
policy of non-discrimination in all of its services which is observed in 
most instances. 

The greatest offenders in racial discrimination are voluntarily supported 
Uiomes for , children and the aged. Many of these are under Church 
auspices, but nevertheless are not open to Negroes of the same denomi¬ 
nation. The fact that a few such institutions do successfully include 
persons of different races is an indication that a non-discriminatory 
policy is practicable. The Churches and agencies in all-white communi¬ 
ties need to exert greater effort at this point. 

The Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago continues to support its 
statement of principles adopted in 1947: that social services should be 
rendered on the basis of need, that employment and promotion should be 
based on qualifications and performance, and that agencies serving 
minority groups should include on their boards or advisory committees 
persons representative of those groups. 

What the Churches can do: 

The Church was itself the mother of the social service idea; in some in¬ 
stances, however its social service agenices have lagged behind secular 
organizations in freedom from racial bias. It is time that the Churches, 
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and practicing Christians as individuals, re-examine their own agencies, 
from the standpoint of service, staff, and board membership. In this area, 
responsibility for action to eliminate discriminatory practice is clearly 
within the hands of Church people. Their organized agencies are visible 
to the whole community and are subject to community judgments. The 
Churches should continue to educate their members in practical Christian 
fellowship and sharing. Obviously a difficult problem calling for a con¬ 
scious educational effort, exists within the Churches themselves. 

It must also be recognized that social services in the Chicago area have 
not kept up with the increasing population and social needs of minority 
groups. The traditional pattern for the development of new social agen¬ 
cies and programs in Chicago has been for small groups of interested 
people to get them started. For minority peoples this is extremely dif¬ 
ficult. At this point the Churches can provide leadership in discovering 
unmet needs and promoting action. Christian citizens have an obligation 
to be alert to these needs and to encourage social agencies to meet them 
and to serve on a non-discriminatory basis. 

Prevention of Civil Disorders 

Here the picture is rather mixed, but with an overall trend toward im¬ 
provement. Official policies of government and police arc against any 
type of discrimination. But officials have been reluctant on specific oc¬ 
casions to state a clear-cut intention to prevent overt racial conflict or 
to stop it if it begins. The training courses in human relations introduced 
on the request of the Chicago Commission on Human Relations and now 
conducted for all police officers, serve to enlarge the policeman’s con¬ 
ception of his role as a peace preserver. Also worthy of mention is the 
Chicago Park District’s program of training in human relations. 

When the beginnings of such violence are quickly and sternly dealt with 
by the police, peace is soon restored and the rights of minorities are as¬ 
sured. Temporizing or indecisive action by public authorities, however, 
encourages the flouting of the law and the disorderly elements of the 
community become even bolder in their attacks. 


V What the Churches can do: 

The Churches should work with the city and state commissions on human 
relations toward the betterment of interracial conditions throughout the 
metropolitan area/Ministers as a group, together with some of their lay 
leaders, ought to acquaint themselves with the areas of their city where 
tensions exist or are likely to become acute. They should know what the 
issues are and, particularly if they live or work in or near the commu¬ 
nity, should seek to become acquainted with the local leaders, taking 
every opportunity to serve as open-minded mediators, fa o block rumors 
and to unmask the selfish interests which may be seeking to benefit 
thereby, thus helping to create an atmosphere of understanding and 
good-will/Newcomers to an area, as well as others, should use the agen¬ 
cies in tne community and city which are designed to prevent disorder 
and lawlessness. If disorder should erupt, it is all the more important 
that Church leaders witness to their convictions resolutely and in the 
most effective ways they can. 
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The Southtown Ministers* Association faced locally with race tensions in 
1949 adopted the following “Statement of Principles’" which has been 
distributed to their church members and stands as a policy for action in 
case of any further “incidents.” This is a part of an on-going program 
conducted by the Southtown Ministers’ Association. 

“A. In view of the increasing social tensions . . . we, the ministers of 
the Southtown Ministers’ Association, call certain principles to the atten¬ 
tion of our constituencies. 

“1. Social change is inevitable and requires a constant readjustment 
of basic patterns of society and community organizations. These changes 
can be made peaceably or they can be resisted with violence, mob action, 
or even revolution. As Christian ministers we call upon our people to 
meet these changes in a peaceable manner and in a spirit of orderliness, 
justice to all, good-will and Christian brotherliness. 

“2. Mob action is always immoral. Passion and prejudice, rather than 
clear thinking and standards of right and wrong, control the mob. Church 
members may be as a leaven which permeates society and brings people 
back to clear thinking and Christian principles of right and wrong. 

“3. When rioting and mob action begins the primary issue is ‘Shall 
lawlessness be permitted?’ The original causes of tension become secon¬ 
dary. To a Christian citizen there can be only one answer to that primary 
issue. 

“B. What can Christian people do when mob action arises? 

“1. We can keep the primary issue clear in our minds and conversa¬ 
tions. This simple matter will help immeasurably in relieving tensions. 
All good and decent people of our city will insist that law and order be 
maintained. 

“2. Remember that as tensions arise rumors will abound. These rumors 
will increase the tensions. Thus a vicious circle is formed . . . This vicious 
circle can be broken: 

(1) By never repeating anything unless we know it to be a fact. 

(2) By asking every person who tells us a rumor if he knows it to 

be true. 

(3) By not repeating anything unless we have asked ourselves 

(a) Is it true?’ (b) ‘Is it kind?’ (c) Ts it necessary?’ 

“3. Refuse to be part of any mob, even as a spectator. 

“4. During period of tensions, remind ourselves constantly that we are 
church members and followers of Christ. Our neighbors know that we 
profess that. Our examples as Christians must square up with our pro¬ 
fessions.” 



IV 

Membership Policies and Practices 
Within The Churches 


Many Christian churches, especially in the suburbs, are located in com¬ 
munities where nearly all persons have the same racial background. 

Their members tend to regard the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood 
of all peoples as being theoretically correct by having little practical 
effect on their own lives. They have rarely been faced with the problem 
of personal adjustment to members of other racial groups within a local 
church fellowship. 

Increasingly, however, with the movement of population in the metro¬ 
politan area, white Christians are directly confronted with what has been 
called an American dilemma: whether to try to maintain the racial dis¬ 
crimination which is so thoroughly ingrained as to be almost part of 
“the American way of life” or to apply in real life the Christian and 
American democratic principle of human brotherhood as conscience 
demands. The most common response of “white churches” to the en¬ 
trance of Negroes, Mexicans, or other minorities into their community, 
has been to avoid contact and hope that members of these groups would 
not ask for admission to the local church. Where this attitude has pre¬ 
vailed, the continued in-movement of members of the minority group has 
forced the local church eventually to choose between two hard alterna¬ 
tives: to remain in the area and become steadily weaker as its members 
move away, or to follow the major concentration of its members to some 
new location. The latter course, in a highly dynamic society with con¬ 
stantly moving people, calls for a continual relocation of local churches.* 

* In 1950 there were approximately 170 Protestant churches facing: these alter¬ 
natives; in 1957 there are betwen 200 and 250. 

How different is the experience of Churches which have taught their 
members not to be fearful, but to regard all men as brothers. If new 
population groups move into a community, they can then be welcomed 
into the local church. Even though most of the older members move 
away, the church itself will have a continuing ministry to people. It will 
serve those who come into its neighborhood in much the same manner 
that the church continues to minister to a new generation as the older 
one passes on. . 

A local church which recognizes this community responsibility can, with 
the co-operation of other churches and groups, prevent the demoraliza¬ 
tion of the area which often follows a rapid population movement. White 
people do not have to sell their homes because Negroes move into the 
area nor will they experience loss by retaining their property. They can 
remain and work with the new residents to build the type of community 
that Negroes as well as whites desire. In some sections of Chicago, as in 
other cities, when Negroes began moving into the area and “For Sale” 
signs appeared in front of white-owned houses, some Christian residents 
erected signs reading “This House Not For Sale—We Like Our Neigh¬ 
bors.” Such a practice helps to stabilize a community and makes for 
good feeling among all. 
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An illustration of such wise civic strategy is the work of the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood Community Conference. Organized in 1950 in an area of chang¬ 
ing population, it has become increasingly effective in developing an 
understanding which prevents panicky demoralization and the resulting 
deterioration of property values. This Conference, with members from 
fifty civic and religious community organizations, has stated: 

“We believe that this population movement (of Negroes into the area) 
can and should be used creatively by the co-operation of Negroes and 
whites to build up the standards, morale, and character both of our com¬ 
munity and of the city ... 

“There is no need to sell. Our real concern is to prevent urban decay 
which is caused by overcrowding, exploitation, and over-use of property, 
by its under-maintenance and neglect ... 

“ . . . Good persons make good neighbors, regardless of race, creed, or 
national origin.” 

A large and growing number of local churches in most Protestant deno¬ 
minations are welcoming into their fellowship all sincere applicants for 
membership, regardless of race, nationality, or class. These range from 
local churches which have only one or two Negro, Mexican, or Nisei 
families to others in which the Caucasian group is definitely in the 
minority. Such churches are acting on the principle that they should re¬ 
main in the community as a community-serving institution, available 
and ministering to all who dwell there, rather than move away and fol¬ 
low their long-time members into higher income areas. 

In the expanding suburban communities where the development of new 
churches is being planned for the next twenty years, careful attention 
should be given to this question of racial inclusiveness. The concept of 
a “community serving church” to which local denominational leaders are 
in principle committed, increasingly should of course include the prac¬ 
tice of racial inclusiveness. 

Until communities both in city and suburb are in fact “integrated,” with 
various racial groups living peacefully together in the same neighbor¬ 
hood, few racially inclusive churches can be maintained successfully. 
Because of present patterns of racial distribution many churches do not 
have opportunity to serve both races, in spite of an open-door policy. 

Churches which have no racial minorities in their immediate vicinity can 
further the cause of interracial understanding by (1) teaching the brother¬ 
hood of all; (2) stimulating their members, older as well as younger, to 
plan for both recreational and religious fellowship with people of other 
racial groups: and (3) making plain for all to see that everyone who in 
spirit and in truth wishes to worship God is cordially invited to partici¬ 
pate in the services of the local church. This may be achieved in part by 
placing a permanent legend on the bulletin board: “A House of Prayer 
for all Peoples,” or “All Men are Brothers. You are Welcome.” Such a 
legend is as appropriate on a “Negro church” as on a “white church.” 
Indeed, for the attaining of a Christian relationship between the races 
it is essential that Christians in all groups concerned have a spirit of 
brotherhood. While responsibility for past wrongs has been largely one¬ 
sided, the responsibility for creating a Christian society for the future 
must be shared by all, Negro as well as white. 
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There is need for more “conversations” and fellowship among white and 
Negro ministers and congregations. These should not be limited to Race 
Relations Sunday or Brotherhood Month. 

In areas of transition where minority groups are moving in, the local 
church, which is a representative of all the people, should serve as an 
interpreter of the needs and problems of the newcomers. In no case 
should it furnish emotional support for persons who, on the basis of their 
prejudices, resist the entrance of newcomers simply because of differen¬ 
ces of race. Christian churches should say, “This is my community. Those 
who come into it are my children and I will welcome and minister to them.” 
The local church, instead of feeling insecure and fearful as to its ability 
to “hold on,” should rejoice in the opportunity to broaden the experience 
of its members and to welcome new families of Christians into its fel¬ 
lowship. 

The logic of the Christian position requires that when members of other 
races join the congregation they shall not be received as foster children 
of the Church, but shall be expected to participate without discrimina¬ 
tion in every phase of its program—the church school, youth organizations, 
women's society, choir, governing board, and in the larger life of the 
Church. 

The local church in a changing community will need wise pastoral 
leadership and a thoughtful, understanding laity. At this point the 
Church extension and missionary societies, and The Church Federation 
itself, can contribute by taking an unequivocal position against discri¬ 
mination, so that the local congregation knows that it does not stand 
alone. These connectional agencies can and should offer counsel and, if 
necessary, financial assistance. Experience in a number of inclusive 
churches shows that after a period of adjustment adequate financial 
support is available from the membership. 

Church extension executives and local church leaders, both white and 
Negro, should collaborate in the development of common understanding 
and policies that will enable local churches to be a stabilizing influence 
in changing communities. Churches should neither “run away” nor bring 
pressure on other churches to sell, when that means the perpetuation 
of the segregated pattern. 

In the Chicago area many churches rejoice because they have followed 
this policy, hurdling obstacles and objections until at last they have 
become indeed a house of prayer for all peoples. 

★ 


Postscript 

This “Address to Christians and the Churches Concerning Race Relations” 
has been prepared by a committee of representative Christian laymen and 
ministers of various denominations at the request of the Federation’s 
Department of Citizenship Education and Action. It utilizes some ma¬ 
terials prepared by a similar committee in 1951. Both committees studied, 
over a period of many months, the problems involved in race relations 
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in the Chicago metropolitan area. They sought to discover what the 
Christian faith requires of Christians and Churches. 

The issues which are here dealt with have been the subject of contro¬ 
versy for decades. Some of the conclusions may not meet with the ap¬ 
proval of all church people. The Christian approach to the solution of 
any vexing problem is difficult, involving as it often does the painful re¬ 
thinking of our common prejudices and easy assumptions. It always calls 
for purposeful action. 

The committee has sought in its work to please God rather than man. It 
does not claim to have found final answers as to the best techniques 
and procedures. But it is confident that it is the will of God that men 
should live together as brothers. 

It presents this report with humility and the hope that it will stimulate 
discussion, and challenge Christians and their Churches to practice the 
will of God in relation to their fellowmen. 



A grayer 

Jfor facial ^rotljerijoofr" 


@ur Father who art in Heaven: 

We stand in Thy presence, a people who has sinned against Thee. 
We are unworthy to be sons and daughters in Thy Kingdom. 

We acknowledge our shortcomings, our inadequacies and our re¬ 
bellion against Thee. Forgive us, we pray. 

But help us to remember that in the power of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, we have strength to overcome the evil spirits of revenge and 
hatred. We, like Him, can endure suffering without bitterness and 
hatred. 

And we thank Thee for every person who succeeds in following 
in the Master’s footsteps; 

He who suffered even unto death and yet was able to say of 
those who killed him, ‘‘Forgive them for they know not what they 
do!” 

Our Father, we pray with earnestness and with all of our strength 
that Thou will uphold the spirits, the minds and the bodies of 
those who are oppressed wherever they are tonight. 

And especially wilt Thou give Thy people strength if they strug¬ 
gle against their bonds of slavery. 

We pray that wherever men may be, if they are enslaved that 
Thou wilt free them through the might of Thy Spirit. 


* This prayer was made by the Reverend John W. Harms at the service of 
prayer in the Coliseum, April 11, 1956, held at the time of the Montgomery 
bus strike led by the Reverend Martin Luther King. 
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Give to men and women and boys and girls everywhere: in 
Africa and Asia; in Mississippi and Alabama; and in Chicago 
that freedom of mind and spirit which is their birthright. 

Sustain oppressed peoples everywhere with the knowledge that 
wherever a man or woman struggles against the bonds that enslave, 
that such a person is free; yes, he is free even though he be in 
prison. 

Deliver us from the degradation of slavery and oppression. 

Especially wilt Thou bless those who struggle in Montgomery 
against the tyranny of a tradition which is evil and degrading. 

We thank Thee that these people of patient suffering are using 
the strength which comes from faith and confidence in Thee as 
God of justice and freedom to resist evil. Give to them the inner 
victory, which is a victory of the Spirit. 

And if it be Thy will let the cause of justice and freedom be won 
through lives of love and truth, that the evil in men’s hearts may 
be destroyed, and its place taken by a sense of mercy and justice 
and brotherhood and love. 

In the name and Spirit of the Suffering Servant of the People, 
Jesus Christ, we offer these prayers. Amen. 
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A Study Guide 

for use with 

“An Address to Christians and the Churches 
Concerning Race Relations’’ 

This guide has been prepared at the request 
of The Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
by Malcolm S. Knowles. Mr. Knowles is Execu¬ 
tive Director of the Adult Education Associa¬ 
tion of the USA. He is author of Informal Adult 
Education, and (with Mrs. Knowles) How To 
Develop Better Leaders (1955), both published 
by Association Press . 


Introduction 

The policy statement, “An Address to Christians and the Churches 
Concerning Race Relations,” can be used in many ways to stimulate con¬ 
structive thinking about one of our most serious problems. No one 
method will serve all situations equally well. Several are therefore sug¬ 
gested, in the hope that the most appropriate one will be selected for a 
given situation. 

Preliminary to using any plan, however, it is wise to define quite 
clearly the purpose it is to serve. One or all of the following objectives 
seem to be important in achieving better race relations: 

1. To develop knowledge about— 

a. The teachings of Christianity on the subject. 

b. The nature, causes and seriousness of the problem in Chicago. 

c. The policies, practices and experiences of our church and other 
churches. 

2. To develop an understanding of the feelings, thoughts, conditions and 
ambitions of the various groups of people involved in the problem. 

3. To examine the attitudes of our church members and of our commu¬ 
nity and to help change negative and prejudiced attitudes if these 
exist. 

4. To arouse the interest of members of our church and community in 
doing something to improve race relations, and to mobilize their ener¬ 
gies into constructive action. 
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PLAN l—A Small Group Discussion 

Probably the best discussion flows from the hearts of people, rather 
than from a preconceived outline. However, free discussion requires 
secure and skillful leadership and a mature group. The leader need not 
be one who is professionally trained, but one rather with a basic faith 
in the ability of people to solve their problems. His underlying attitude 
should be one of accepting and loving people (though not necessarily 
their attitudes) as they are. As a leader, he must keep responsibility for 
discussion in the group, and not in himself. Two alternative methods of 
guiding discussion are offered: 

A. Problem-centered discussion. 

In this method, the problems in the minds of the group members are 
listed (either through ‘‘buzz sessions”—see definition in Plan II, No. B— 
or through open discussion). This part should be limited by agreement 
to not more than 30 minutes. The balance of the time should be given to 
discussion of solution of the problems, with the pamphlet serving as a 
reference work. 

B. Pamphlet-centered discussion. 

In this method, the starting point for the discussion is the pamphlet 
itself. Either general questions can be raised about it, such as: 

1. What does it say? 

2. What does it mean for our church and our community? 

3. Is what it says true? 

Or the question can be very specific, as: 

1. What is the basis for Christian Race Relations? 

What lessons can be drawn from the life of Jesus? Is the Bible clear in 
its directives on this subject? It there a difference between Christian 
theory and practice? Why is this problem important to a Christian? 

2. What are the causes of racial tension in Chicago? 

3. What can the Church do about racial tension in the fields of hous¬ 
ing? employment? education? restaurants and hotels? hospitals, ceme¬ 
teries? social service organizations? prevention of civil disorders? 

4. What are the membership policies and practices in our church? 
What should be? What can be done to improve them? 

In either of these methods; it may or may not be deemed advisable to 
have an “outside expert” serve as resource person. If one is invited, it 
should be made clear to him that his function is to supply information 
as requested by the group, and not to dominate the discussion. 
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PLAN II—A Large Meeting (From 1 to 2 hours) 

A. Commentaries on the pamphlet. 

Have five members of the congregation each give a five minute 
summary and commentary on one of the five sections of the pamphlet. 

B. Problem census. 

Then have the audience raise the problems in their minds raised by 
the pamphlet, through “buzz sessions. ,, To do this, divide the audience 
quickly into groups of 6 to 10 people, and ask them (1) to name a spokes¬ 
man and (2) to list their major problems and questions. The spokesmen 
for the groups then report the problems and questions, and they are 
written on a blackboard. 

C. Panel discussion. 

Have the five members who commented on the pamphlet engage in an 
informal discussion of the problems raised, inviting the participation of 
the audience at any time. 

D. Summary and Next Steps. 

Have the minister, a respected layman, or a guest speaker tie up the 
discussion and suggest conclusions and need for further action. 
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PLAN HI—An Intensive Three Week Project 

A. First Week 

Sunday: Sermon based on pamphlet, followed by sale of pamphlet m 
vestibule. 

During week: Congregation urged to read pamphlet. 

B. Second Week 

Sunday (Before or after church or in evening, or Monday evening) 
Open forum as follows: 

1. A brief presentation on “What Is the Race Relations Problem Here?” 
by three members of the church, or by guest speakers (Perhaps a Negro 
and a white Christian and a Jew*). 

or 

A motion picture, “Boundary Lines” (Obtainable from the Anti-Defama¬ 
tion League, 327 South La Salle). 

and 

2. A problem census on “Questions and Problems Regarding Race 
Relations in Our Church and Community.” (Use Buzz sessions for this- - 
see Plan II, No. B). The list of questions should be mimeographed the 
next day and made available for the discussion meetings later in the. 
different neighborhoods served by the church. They should be planned 
well in advance so that people can sign up for specific meetings. 

* While the Jewish minority problem is not treated in the pamphlet, it rnighi 
be included in the discussion. 

It is important that these meetings be permissive, so that every one will 
feel free to express his real attitudes. 

C. Third Week 

Sunday: Joint service with a Negro church (or other joint meetings) 
followed by an afternoon field trip to an interracial housing project. 

(Friday evening or Saturday morning: Visit to a Reformed, Conserva 
live or Orthodox Synagogue.) 

Saturday evening (or an earlier week day evening): An action meeting. 
This may be an open meeting of the Social Action Committee if there is 
one. Its purposes are: 

1. To crystalize the findings of the home discussion groups. 

2. To draft recommendations for the church board or the community. 

3. To decide on further study and action to be taken by the various 
members of the church participating in the project, as individuals 
or as a group. 


For further information, address: 

HUMAN RELATIONS UNIT 
Department of Citizenship Education and Action 
The Church Federation of Greater Chicago 
77 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-2427 
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